INDIA STRUGGLES FOR FREEDOM
was happy, however, at this posture of affairs, and the official histo-
rian of the Congress has bean driven, as so often in his book, to
strenuous spocisl plead-ng. "Those sjathorod nt Snbarmiti", we
read, " inquired of Gandhi about his plans . . . There was no privacy
about our plans. But they were not clear-cut either. They
would unfold themselves, much as the path on a misty morning
reveals itself to a fast-moving motor, almost from yard to yard. The
"Satyagrahi" carried a searchlight on his forehead. It shows the
way for the next step."3 The rhetoric is meretricious, but the point
is clear. Everything was left to Gandhiji and his intuitive under-
standing of the mind of India's masses.
Two opposing strands are distinctly noticeable in the upsurge
that soon followed. In his letter to the Viceroy dated March 2, 1930,
Gandhiji warned: " It is my purpose to set in motion that force (non-
violence) as well against the organised violence force of the British
rule as the unorganised violence force of the growing party of
violence. To sit still would be to give rein to both the forces above
mentioned.11 A year later, in May 1931, he wrote in an article: " I
would welcome even utter failure with non-violence unimpaired,
rather than depart from it by a hair's breadth to achieve a doubtful
success.1'3 If, however, it was going to be " a fight to the finish ", if
there was going to be a decisive struggle for the ending of British rule
and the establishment of complete independence, this superhuman
insistence on absolute non-violence conld not, it was felt by many
who plunged into the struggle, bring about the desired result and
could at best be prized as a heroic essay in impossible ethics. It was
the price that India had necessarily to pay for an incomparable and
still irreplaceable leadership.
The movement began in the manner that Gandhiji chose. "My
intention", he wrote in February, "is to start the movement only
through the inmates of the Ashrama and those who have submitted
to its discipline and assimilated its methods.1' He sent no summons,
significantly, to the industrial working class. He enlisted the support
and interest of the peasantry, but he did not send them such direc-
tions as might embroil them with the landlords. He decided to lead
the fight against the salt monopoly of the Government and with his
seventy-eight chosen disciples, started on the famous three-week
march to Dandi for the ceremonial making of salt on the seashore
on that memorable anniversary, April 6. He was not immediately
arrested ; strangely enough, the Government did not appear to mind
the enormous publicity given to the Salt March through the Press,
a B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, "History of the National Congress", p. 628, quoted
J>7 B. P. Dutt, op. ctt., p. 328.
s References in Ibid., p. 329,